Baraat aqe?e 


special 
issueon 
children 


That children are the adults of 
tomorrow is perhaps a truism, 
but it is one that the adults of 
today cannot afford to forget. 


We cannot be proud of the world : 


we have given them to live out 
their childhood in; nor can we 
blame them if one day they 
judge us harshly. They have a 
world in which tomorrow is un- 
certain. There is the prospect 
that one day they will be more 
than our judges, they will be 
our victims. 

Many of us today are engaged in 
an attempt to change this world. 
But more than that, we can try 
to equip our children to deal 
more effectively than we have 
ourselves with the conflicts be- 
tween men. 

In other words, the task we are 
confronted with is to educate 
our children so that they will 
mature into adults much dif- 
ferent from, superior to our- 
selves. 

This is a task which involves 
every adult. Only by allowing 
a new generation to mature that 
has gone beyond our own short- 
comings can we take a step 
towards a more hopeful future 
for the world. 
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4! renounce war and | will never | 
Bsupport or sanction another 7” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


It is the sincere wish of the 
Committee of Management 
and officials of the 


LONDON 
CO-OPERATIVE 


SOCIETY 
that 


Co-operators throughout 
the world will have a 
very happy Christmas 
and that peace and contentment 
will be theirs 
during the new year to come 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 

British Section 
sends Christmas greetings to all friends 
at home and overseas 
29 Great James Street, London W.C.1. 


The Vedanta Movement 


sends Christmas greetings to all lovers 
of peace. As the chairman of the move- 
ment, I am preparing an appeal to the 
heads of the governments of the world 
to set up an international commission on 
peaceful coexistence. The fundamental 
conflict between capitalism and com- 
munism remains intact in spite of the 
prevailing differences within each bloc. 
We appeal to all to support our proposal. 


Swami Avyaktananda, Chairman, 
Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath. 


The Youth Campaign 
for 
Nuclear Disarmament 


sends best wishes at Christmas to peace 
workers (young and old) everywhere. 
YCND expresses the hope and belief of 
young people that the message of peace 
and goodwill, so frequently expressed at 
Christmas, can be echoed throughout the 
coming year. 


We affirm now on the edge of 1965 that 
weapons of mass destruction are a denial 
of all that Christmas represents, and we 
remain steadfast in our determination 
that this message shall be taken up by 
i people in the four corners of the 
globe. 


Let us resolve now, that through our 
efforts, we shall see a more peaceful 
world at the close of the new year than 
at its inception. 
Good campaigning 
to peace workers 


everywhere 


In 1965 will you ? 


communicate and co-ordinate with 
individuals and groups in France 
opposing the arms race especially 
the H-bomb tests? 

TV’ll! be campaigning for some time in 


France. Can I send you anything? Can 
you send me addresses etc? 


Write: Gerard Daechsel, c/o Peace News, 
from where aj! mail is promptly for- 
warded 


Classified 


er word, min. 48. Discounts for 


Terms: 
o. Is extra. Cash with order (not 


series. Box 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING, American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


LEARN TECHNIQUES of persuasion, self-reallsa- 
tion, creative living, other interesting subjects 
in easy 12-session course. Send (blank) 2s 6d 
for details. Box 347. 


ODD JOBS, CLEANING, painting, redecorating. 
Anywhere in London area, Uloth, 30 Arundel 
Gardens, W.11. 


TEN PERSONS pay £1 each per week to employ 
an eleventh (idealistic organiser) to service 
them and good causes full time. You too can 
be a sponsor; 8.a.e, Box 348. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Monday to Friday (and Housmans on Saturday). 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1 (TER 
4473). 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the "' Socialist 
Leader.”’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 6s 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


PACIFISM JUSTIFIED. 20 pages, 1s. John 
Nibb, 13 Warren Road, Bournemouth West. 


Accommodation wanted 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED flat, reasonable 
rent, required urgently by Peace News staff 
member, wife and baby. Ring TER 4473 after 
6 


For sale 


GLUE, NOTEBOOKS, staplers, felt-markers, and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group or 
office use. Get all your supplies from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1, 


Diary 
24-25 December, 
Thursday-Friday 


MANCHESTER. 10 p.m. to 10 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, Albert Square. YCND and 
Christian CND fast against bomb. Contact C. 
Calman, c/o 14 Tib Lane. 


29 December, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, 
London Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


1 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. White Lion Hotel (1 
min from Smallbrook Ringway), Horse Fair. 
Continental and Folk evening. Adm free, sales 
of continental refreshments for CND funds. 


LONDON S.W.1. 12.30 p.m. Assemble Caxton 
Hall for Women's New Year's Day peace march 
in celebration of International Co-operation 
Year, 1965. All women invited. ‘‘ Women 
Against War.”’ EUS 5959, 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Place. Mass for peace followed by a 
talk on IVS by Mr Payne, in the Quaker Centre, 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
$s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middie East: $8 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s, 

Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 

North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 


c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th 8t., Philadelphia 2, 
ra. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Londen Nl 


Christmas greetings to Peace News 
readers from the staff of 


THE GOODWIN PRESS 
135 Fonthill Road London N4 


SOCIETY OF BROTHERS 


CHILDREN IN COMMUNITY 21s 
Over 70 photos, with songs, poems and stories by the children of the 
Society of Brothers in England and the USA, giving a living picture 
of community life. 

TORCHES TOGETHER by Emmy Arnold 15s 
Intensely vivid account of first 17 years of the Bruderhof Community 
by one there from the start. 

CHRISTOPH BLUMHARDT and his message, by R. Lejeune 15s 
Biography and 19 sermons of this little-known fighter for the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

INNER WORDS for every day of the year, chosen and arranged by Emmy 10s 6d 
Arnold from the writings of outstanding witnesses of modern times. 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN THE SPIRIT by Eberhard Arnold 


. : Available very soon 21s 
This book has something very essential to say on matters of burning 
concern for all time. 


THE PLOUGH PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Bulstrode, Gerrards Cross, Bucks 


THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


wishes you 

a happy Christmas and a peaceful new year 
and invites you to join them in 1965 and 
renounce ALL war 


6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


to peace workers 
everywhere 
from 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION FOR DISARMAMENT & PEACE 
8 Hendon Avenue, London N.3. Great Britain 


Anti-Apartheid Movement 


Sponsors: Jeremy Thorpe, Humphrey Berkeley 


ANTI-APARTHEID NEWS 


Anti-Apartheid is launching an 8-page monthly paper, Anti-Apartheid 
News, in January. It will give up-to-the-minute news of international 
action against apartheid; report on the misery and degradation which is 
increasingly the lot of the non-white South African; expose apartheid 
for the brutal and deeply offensive doctrine it is. We need the help of 
all those who would wish for a peaceful solution to the problems of 
South Africa. 

Take an annual subscription for Anti-Apartheid News, cost 10s, give them to your 
friends for Christmas, and help the fight against oppression. Associations and 
groups can get bulk orders of 6 or more copies for sale at meetings ete at the 
reduced rate of 4d per copy, sale or return. Fill in the form below. Action against 
apartheid is URGENT, 

a. Please send me AA NEWS for a year. I enclose 10s. 


b. I wish to take a regular order of ......... copies per month. 

c. Please send me ......... forms for gift subscriptions. 

MAM Owens vnc cccesenars ben yee eee organisation (if any) .............0......00., 
AU OTOSS) Bests oc aes s.o, ee RR a s kctae caren ee giea oa FiG 4 5, ean 


Cheques and POs crossed and made out to Anti-Apartheid News. Post to 89 


Charlotte St, London W.1. 


greetings from 
and 


ERIC WALKER FILM PROJECTION 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SERVICES LTD 


154 Corbyn Street London N4 ARC 7200 


(Don’t forget to come to us for loudspeakers at your next meeting in London) 


BS te i oe 


inm 8 


tls 


ta 
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Barry Tebb 
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Poetry in the classroom 


“ Poetry is beauty, it is the rainbow after 
the sun and the rain have met, it is the 
green leaf on the highest branch of the 
tree, it is the cool breeze blowing against 
your face when you run across the 
moors... .” 


This attempt by a ten-year-old to say 
something about poetry arrived on my 
desk the morning I began to write this 
artiele. Sheila, the girl who wrote it, has 
been producing work of a similar quality, 
both in poetry and prose, during the 
three months I have been teaching the 
“A” stream class she is in. Her first 
effort, written at home and presented to 
an astonished “Sir” on a miserable 
Monday morning shortly after the begin- 
ning of term, at once suggested the 
presence of a very real and strangely 
mature talent: 

“ Moses ” by Michelangelo 

What patient, endless hours 

have been endured 

In the curves and curls 

of Moses’ beard. 

The sharp yet soft eyes 

make the picture in our eyes 

Seem to come to life. 

In marble a complete recollection 

of Moses still lives 

And will go on living, forever. 


Had there been only one such I might 
have passed it off as a freak, but the half 
dozen or so poems produced so far main- 
tain the high standard set by the first. A 
short epigrammatic poem reminds me of 
early Pound: 


The Mouse 


There it lies.at my feet, 
Worthless, lifeless, 
Will it be missed? 


If only the one child was capable of 
producing such consistently good work I 


The photograph on this page 
and those on pages 
5, 6 and. 7 are by Roger Mayne 


would have little excuse for writing this 
article; but what has continued to 
astonish me during recent weeks is that, 
given time and encouragement, at least 
a dozen out of a class of 45 can produce 
work of interest to a serious adult 
reader of poetry. 


From the very beginning Linda was writ- 
ing vivid and original poems often at 
the rate of six or seven a day; but it was 
only after I had accidentally knocked 
over a vase of flowers and had the 
following presented to me (quite unsoli- 
cited) that she really seemed to come 
into her own: 

Flowers 

Growing in our garden 

Bring them to school, 

Tip the water over - 

You have a swimming pool. 
It is this sort of controlled spontaneity I 
had long been hoping for and which I 
had been trying to make possible by 
exposing the class to an unceasing stream 
of poetry of all kinds to read, copy out, 
listen to and dramatise throughout the 
term. A few days ago Linda rather 
shyly brought me a poem in which all 
the vividness of her earlier work was 
maintained, but which had the additional 
force of an awakening emotional 
strength: 


Gladness 

Gladness in my heart 

When you kissed me last night, 

Gladness in my heart 

When the stars shine bright. 

Gladness in my heart 

When wind blows through, 

Gladness in my heart - 

I love you too. 
Whenever I’m asked to say anything 
about “getting children to write” - 
especially when I’m asked this question 
by other teachers - I can’t help wonder- 
ing to what extent creative writing is 
considered an “unnatural activity” 
something which, like rhubarb in winter, 


has to be forced. If manifestly poetry - 
and I mean real poetry - doesn’t matter 
to the teacher, then it can hardly be 
expected to matter to the child. Certainly 
the teacher who relies on school antholo- 
gies - except for a very few of the most 
recent - is unlikely to gain respect for 
poetry or for himself when he presents 
to the lively minds of children the 
studied deadness of Newbolt or the 
calculated triviality of the Georgians. 


Limiting my choice to poems intellectual- 
ly and emotionally within reach of the 
most able children in the class, I read 
to them the poems I normally read my- 
self. My first real “ breakthrough " came 
with the work of James Kirkup - a poet 
of rare talent who is currently out of 
fashion - to whose moving lyricism the 
children responded readily; they soon 
began to bring to school anthologies 
containing his work culled from local 
libraries. (May I here put in a plea for 
more poetry in children’s libraries? I 
see no reason for librarians to assume 
that children will inherit the philistinism 
their parents have taken a lifetime to 
develop.) 


I rapidly went through a selection of 
twentieth-century poets and was con- 
tinually surprised at the popularity of 
supposedly “ difficult” work: Yeats’ The 
Song of Wandering Angus held them 
spellbound (only adults are baffled by 
magic) and then began to work through 
some of the classics, Chaucer, Shakes- 
hehe and Keats ranking top favourites 
so far. 


By constantly exposing children to poetry 
in this way the idea began to get about 
that writing poetry - although great fun 
- was something serious, a vital and 
energy-consuming activity which really 
“counted” and wasn't just a time-filler 
after the ‘‘real work” of eleven-plus 
preparation. Of course some established 
hierarchies were toppled: children who 
had previously gained high praise for 
fastidiously neat, rather prissy, “ com- 


positions’ found their laurels rudely 
snatched by some who couldn't spell and 
one who could hardly write a legible 
word. 


Of course it isn’t enough just to keep a 
pile of scrap paper handy and say 
“Write a poem when you feel like it” . 
not even when this is supplemented by 
regular reading of good poetry. Every 
so often it’s worth devoting half a morn- 
ing - or even half a day - to a quite for- 
mal exercise. Some real stimulus - and 
not just reading other poems - needs to 
be given on such occasions. 


It is here that often the other arts may 
come into their own; music, either classi- 
cal or folk, will provide the starting 
point, either before or after discussion. 
A more directly sensual) stimulation - the 
handing round of objects as different as 
fossils and peacocks’ feathers . is often a 
good way of making children “ stretch 
themselves ” imaginatively in the search 
for words and techniques in order to 
transmute their experience into words on 
the page. Oral work too, both recitation 
and mime leading to spoken drama, help 
to make children aware of poetry’s 
“physical voice”’ and thus add a further 
dimension to their knowledge of what 
poetry is about. 


All these activities - and many more 
besides - contribute to the establishment 
of an ethos in which poetry of the sort 
I've given examples of can be written. 
None of the children I teach come from 
the sort of homes middle-class teachers 
idealise as being “ nice” - whatever that 
may mean - but the opposite is not true 
either. 


Pressure against serious attention being 
given to the arts is almost as strong in 
some schools as in the outside world; but 
T feel that at least some of these children 
who have responded so enthusiastically 
to the craft of words will have the wit 
and strength to oppose its exploitation 
and corruption for materialistie ends in 
years to come. 
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Theodore Roszak 


BEYOND THE COMPREHENSIVE 


Labour’s position in the anticipated 
Parliamentary debate over comprehen- 
sive schools seems impossible to question 
- impossible, that is, within the frame- 
work of discussion both Labour and the 
Tories have adopted. 


The comprehensive secondary school is 
clearly a fairer and more effective 
method of schooling than the prevailing 
tripartite system. The present system, 
dependent as it is upon early streaming 
and 11-plus selection . both of which are 
based on the demonstrably false assump- 
tion that the capacity of children to learn 
is practically unchanging and can be 
accurately measured by standardized 
methods - has become more and more an 
instrument for the creation of social 
privilege. The “meritocracy” it pro- 
duces - to use Michael Young’s phrase - is 
in reality the product of environmental 
advantage and parental] ambition much 
more than the native ability of children. 
The system as a whole adds up to a 
subtly invidious screening device that 
denies to children from impoverished 
social and cultural backgrounds the 
opportunity that schooling can offer for 
intellectual vitality and social mobility. 


Still, those who feel that the comprehen. 
sive school will cure all of Britain’s 
educational ills are bound to be dis- 
appointed. In America, where public 
secondary education is entirely compre- 
hensive, the system has not proved ideal. 
The case against the American system is 
best indicated by the alarming number of 
students who continue to “drop out” of 
American high schools (fail and leave 
early) each year. 


Most of these children come from under- 
privileged homes which offer them little 
occupational skill, intellectual incentive 
or social ambition. They quit school to 
join the swelling ranks of the unemploy- 
able. They are, as James B. Conant has 
called them, America’s “social dyna- 
mite.” While the comprehensive high 
school does offer culturally deprived 


children a commendable chance to 
associate with and to benefit from 
brighter, more capable students, clearly 
a great many slow students are not mak- 
ing much of the opportunity. 


Thus, while Britain turns more and more 
to the comprehensive school, many 
Americans are devéloping ever stronger 
doubts about its value. The doubts are of 
several kinds. Ironically, some critics of 
American schools - like Jacques Barzun, 
James Conant, and Admiral Rickover - 
are prepared to argue for a system as 
rigorously selective as that in Britain. 
But others, educational libertarians like 
Paul Goodman and John Holt - both of 
whom are very much in the tradition of 
A. S. Neill and Homer Lane - have raised 
rather different and more interesting 
points. What they question is not this or 
that system of schooling, but the entire 
idea of the compulsory classroom and the 
coercion of children - sometimes subtle, 
more often overt - that goes on there. 


Most debates about “ education,” the 
libertarians contend, are really debates 
about “schooling.” That is, they are 
arguments not about learning in the 
broadest sense, but rather about re- 
adjustments of the highly artificial 
teacher-student relations that transpire 
within a room which children are legally 
required to occupy. Is it not precisely 
this restrictive environment, they ask, 
which destroys the child’s instinctive 
need to learn or distorts that need by 
turning it into a facility for clever class- 
room performance? 


In his recent book How Children Fail 

(Pitman) John Holt puts the charge 

sharply: 
“We destroy the disinterested love of 
learning in children, which is so strong 
when they are small, by encouraging 
and compelling them to work for petty 
and contemptible rewards - gold stars, 
or papers marked 100 and tacked to 
the wall, or report cards, or honor 
rolls ...in short, for the ignoble satis- 


faction of feeling that they are better 
than someone else... . 


“We encourage children to act stupid- 
ly, not only by scaring and confusing 
them, but by boring them, by filling up 
their days with dull, repetitive tasks 
that make little or no claim on their 
attention or demands on their intelli- 
gence.... We tell ourselves that this 
drudgery, this endless busywork, is 
good preparation for life, and we fear 
that without it children would be hard 
to ‘control.’ . . .By such means child- 
ren are firmly established in the habit 
of using only a small part of their 
thinking capacity. They feel that 
school is a place where they must 
spend most of their time doing dull 
tasks in a dull way.” 


All of this follows from the assumption 
that childhood and adolescence are the 
periods uniquely appropriate for school. 
ing - an assumption which is probably 
exactly wrong. Anyone who has ever 
really paid any attention to children 
knows that their curiosity, while strong 
and capable of soaking up a vast amount 
of knowledge, is nonetheless unruly and 
unpredictable. Where it has any consis. 
tent focus at all, it is apt to be obsessive, 
as often as not with matters that adults 
find outlandish or trivial. It is no acci- 
dent that the schooling of children has 
come to be weighed down with such a 
burden of iron rigour: childhood is 
simply not a period of disciplined intel- 
lectual activity. Quite the contrary: it is 
a time of miscellaneous, often impudent 
questioning and _ energetic physical 
gorwth. The classroom was devised pre- 
cisely to straightjacket this normal 
course of development: to frighten, 
cajole, and shame the young into accept- 
ing as important what adults have 
decided is important. As for adolescents 
. .. anyone with a grain of sense knows 
what it is adolescents are more deeply 
concerned about than algebra or the 
novels of George Eliot. 

Until our own time, it was obvious 


enough why childhood and adolescence 
had to be burdened with the unnatural 
discipline of the schoolroom. The 
economy, agricultural and _ industrial, 
required the labour of a large working 
Population. Childhood and early adoles- 
cence were the only periods of life 
available for schooling. Once the school 
room was left, it was left for good. The 
association of the early years with school- 
ing was never psychologically or intellec- 
tually justified; it was rather a result of 
economic necessity. 


It is recognition of this fact that has led 
libertarians like Goodman to their appre 
ciation of the Danish folk school, where 
adults who have rediscovered their 
intellectual interests can find the oppor- 
tunity to start studying again. If the 
libertarians are right in their views, then 
the most important development in com 
temporary education is the growth of 
various forms of extension studies for 
adults. Both in America and Britain, 
part-time classes and evening institutes 
run by public authorities and private 
groups (like the Workers’ Educational 
Association) are coming more and more 
into vogue. In England, during the 
academic year 1962-63, over a million 
people attended evening courses, two- 
thirds of them above the age of 21. And 
now, in America, where automation is 
well advanced and human labour becom- 
ing more superfluous, many unions have 
begun to negotiate for sabbaticals for 
their members: paid leaves during 
which workers can return to school as 
full time students. 


Quite as important as anything the 
government does about secondary schools 
will be the encouragement it gives to the 
further expansion of imaginative forms 
of adult education. For whether children 
fail or succeed in their first effort at 
school, decide to continue or to drop out, 
is actually of less importance than 
whether they can conveniently find their 
way back into school in later years when 
they have found the incentive to learn. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Baubles, bangles and thieves 


With all the talk about the problems of 
children in this week’s Peace News, let 
me mention the hazards of being an 
adult. A little while ago I found myself 
in the unaccustomed position of being 
the chief suspect in a jewel robbery - 
simply because I am not a teenager. 


This startling situation arose a couple 


of weeks ago, when I and a dozen or so 
friends went, half invited, to a party 
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Christmas weekend 


Housmans Bookshop will be open on 
Christmas Eve, and from Monday Decem- 
ber 28 onwards. 

Peace News general office will be closed 
on Christmas Eve, reopening on Decem- 
ber 28. Peace News editorial office will 
be open on Christmas Eve, but closed on 
December 28. 


in a plush Hertfordshire mansion. Enter- 
ing nervously, but with a bold front, we 
found the place full of tiny people, 
shaking vigorously and happily, hardly 
one of them over the age of sixteen. I 
found this a bit boring, and settled down 
in an armchair with some sandwiches 
and as much beer as I could lay my 
hands on (and that wasn’t much), which 
is my usual way of passing the time at 
parties. Nobody seemed to take much 
notice of our arrival. 


Next day we heard that the family gems 
were missing - a blow of some £3,000 to 
some unfortunate insurance company. 
Laughing merrily, we thought nothing 
more of it - my friends, who had been 
to this mansion before, mentally crossed 
it off their Saturday night list. No more 
parties there for a long time. 


Then, a week later, word came that 
suspicion had fallen on the stranger in 
the armchair: no-one knew who he was, 
and he was older than the rest - over 
25, he must have been. It began to look 
very black; but the leader of my friends 
(the one who had actually been invited 
to the party) stepped loyally forward 
and vouched for my innocence. Deeply 
touched, I breathe again. Never did I 
realise the terrible risks you run, not 
being a teenager. 


When we publish an article about films, 
we always get a letter in saying “ What 
have films got to do with the bomb?” 
Well, now we’ve published a whole issue 
on children I shall spend my Christmas 
dreaming of all the letters we shall get 
saying ‘“‘ What have children got to do 
with the bomb? ” 


Well, here’s something to keep our 
American readers happy, anyway. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce of New York have just 
published a volume prepared by the 
Child Study Association of America en. 
titled Children and the Threat of Nuclear 
War. It contains the essay of this title 
by Dr Sybille Escalona which was sum- 
marised in an article in Peace News on 
December 21, 1962, and other essays on 
“What do they think about War?”, 
“ Children, AD 2012,” and “ The Children 
look at atom-raid drills.” Children and 
the Threat of Nuclear War costs $3.50. 


Putting together the children’s issue 
provided some hectic moments in the 
Peace News office. The worst part of it 
was having to choose which contributions 
went in and which stayed out. With some 
pieces there was no choice - a particular- 
ly good review by A. S. Neill of a new 
Allen and Unwin book, Bertrand Russell 
on Education, arrived too early for us to 
use it. The book is scheduled for publi- 
cation early in January and publishers’ 
regulations prevent a review appearing 
before then. Another article, a critique of 
the Montessori method of education, 
arrived just too late. Some children’s 
drawings we received were good draw- 
ings but almost impossible to reproduce 
in the paper. Then there were dozens 
more of Roger Mayne’s photographs... . 
Never mind, perhaps we can use them 
all in a future issue. 


A horror story for Christmas; not Charles 
Addams, but real. A ten-year-old boy in 
Saigon “was given a bar of chocolate 
by a United States Army adviser to 


show South Vietnam troops the entrance 
to a Vietcong tunnel network at Paris 
Tan Quy, 15 miles from Saigon.” (Daily 
Mail, Saturday, December 19.) 


Several entrances to the tunnel were 
blown up and the bodies of sixteen 
guerillas were recovered. One of them 
was the boy’s father. 


A new LP record, the profit from which 
will benefit refugees, has been issued by 
United Nations via Phillips Records. 
The last “all-star festival” record, con- 
sisting of pop songs sung by world 
famous popular stars, yielded a profit of 
$1,300,000. According to a press handout 
from the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, this first record 
proved “to be one of the fastest selling 
LPs in the history of the record trade.” 


The new LP features a different kind of 
music, but again it has an “all-star line. 
up.” Entitled “International Piano 
Festival,” it features the undoubted abili- 
ties of Claudio Arrau, Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Robert Casadesus, 
Byron Janis and Wilhelm Kempff. The 
music is on the pop side of classical 
music - famous works by Beethoven, 
Liszt, Chopin, Mozart, Schumann and 
Schubert. It will sell at 37s 6d. 


For a peaceful New Year 


HOUSMANS 
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Frank Musgrove 


The welfare of the young stands high 
among the priorities of a great civilised 
nation. We in Britain have a proper 
pride in the protection we have given to 
young people over the past century. 
Factory legislation has protected them 
against employers; the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and successive education acts have pro- 
tected them against their parents. In 
many families today great sacrifices are 
common for the sake of the children. It 
is primarily for their sake that busy 
mothers may go out to paid employment; 
families may uproot themselves in search 
of superior educational opportunities for 
the children and a better neighbourhood 
in which they can grow up; parents may 
emigrate not so much for a better job 
for father but for brighter prospects for 
the children. We have become a truly 
child-centred society. 


This progress is obvious and needs little 
demonstration. It is true that we still 
have an obstinate fringe of problem 
families which neglect or actually ill- 
treat their children. (But often there are 
strong emotional bonds and genuine 
affection amidst the apparent “ neglect 

which shocks a middle-class social 
worker.) Today in the course of a year 
the NSPCC takes to the courts some 400 
cases of ill-treatment; in 1900 the NSPCC 
instituted over 3,000 prosecutions for ill- 
treatment and neglect. Far more than 
400 cases are investigated by the NSPCC 
today; but the fact remains that prosecu- 
tions of criminally negligent parents 
have declined in a dramatic manner 
since the beginning of the century, while 
the population has risen by a third. 

We can be proud of our progress, of our 
greater humanity in our treatment of the 
young. And yet there are dangers in the 
very measures of protection which we 
have devised. ‘“ Protection” is a two- 
edged device. it can help, and it can 
humiliate. By “protecting” young 
people we can push them aside into a 
world of trivialities, a no-man’s land of 
unimportant concerns. We may do this 
in their own interests; but our very 
benevolence may be an insult. The 
“problem of youth” of which we hear 
so much today is largely the outcome of 
the very progress we have made. 

¥t may be difficult for young men and 
women of 16, 17, 18 and 19 years of age 
to find self-respect when they are ex- 
cluded from many areas of life which 
are considered suitable only for adults. 
The “ youth” clubs are intended for men 
and women up to the age of twenty 7a 
specially insulated (and largely futile) 
juvenile world. Even the raising of the 
school leaving age and the ever more 
Protracted education and training of 
more young people may bring humilia- 
tion as well as rewards. For some - per- 
haps even for a majority - the humilia- 
tions may outweigh the rewards. 

As the young become ever more mature 
in a physical sense, and probably in 
other senses too, they are required to 
remain ever longer in a position of 
dependence, excluded from the “real” 
world of work which is necessary to the 
community, and of adult rights and 
duties. The multiplication of underpaid 
apprenticeships, the extension of formal 
education and training, increase the 


dependence of ever more young people 
upon their parents. A university student 
who does not receive a full grant on 
account of his parents’ relatively high 


A TIDE OF 
ADOLESCENTS 


income may be reduced to near-beggary. 
His parents are under no legal com- 
pulsion to make up his grant: he has no 
protection against an indifferent or 
selfish father. 


No-one would wish to return to the days 
of child labour. But the dismal history 
of children’s employment should not 
blind us to some of its less evil con- 
sequences. The child at work had an 
independent income. He was important 
to his parents. Often he could stand on 
his own feet at a remarkably early age. 
To be given a difficult job at an early 
age no doubt amounted, in many cases, 
to “exploitation”; but it also brought a 
ocnse of power and importance. 
It is remarkable how capable the young 
can be when we allow it. Many 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
memoirs testify to the competence and 
responsibility of many people at an in- 
credibly early age. (And it is remarkable 
how many senior posts in industry and 
the public services were held by young 
men in their early twenties. Pitt was 
Prime Minister at 24; but this achieve- 
ment can be matched in many spheres of 
the nation’s life in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries.) One eigh- 
teenth-century memoir, written by 
Thomas Holcroft, tells how even at the 
age of seven, he was given an ass by his 
father, instructions to buy coal from the 
mines and full responsibility for trans- 
porting and marketing it. 
In every sphere of life we are postponing 
the time when the young can stand 
beside the adult members of the com- 
munity. Today sociologists (like Mark 
Abrams) are even describing men and 
women in their mid-twenties as “ adoles- 
cents.” This is preposterous. It is even 
dangerous, Of course if we exclude them 
from any real responsibility and possi- 
bility of self-respect from their mid-teens 
to their mid-twenties, we can make them 
into “ adolescents.” 
Until 1929 a girl could marry at 12 and 
a boy at 14. No doubt this is absurdly 
young. Yet it is curious that precisely as 
young people have become more physi- 
cally mature (a girl today menstruates 
10 months before her mother did, four 
and a half years before her Victorian 
great-great-grandmother), we have raised 
the minimum age for marriage. But 
marriage is very popular with the young 
- perhaps because it is one of the few 
ways in which they can acquire some 
vestige of adult status while still in their 
teens. It is one of the most certain cures 
for such teenage behaviour as beatle- 
mania and delinquency. 
And they make a very good job of 
marriage, in spite of the appalling diffi- 
culties they face in adequate accommoda- 
tion, low incomes, and the prejudices, 
hostility and ridicule of older people. It 
is simply not true that their eagerness 
to enter into marriage is matched only 
by their readiness to abandon it. Al- 
though there is a slight long-term ten- 
dency for youthful marriage to break 
down more often than marriages con- 
tracted later in life, the fact remains that 
60% of divorces occur among marriages 
of more than 10 years’ duration, and that 
there are twice as many divorces among 
marriages which have lasted more than 
twenty years than among marriages of 
four years or less. 
There is a strong tendency to “ protect ” 
the young in a segregated, juvenile 
world - virtually a teenage zoo - when 
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their numbers are large and there is 
nothing much for them to do. Today the 
economy has no such need of juvenile 
workers as it had a century ago. And the 
young are becoming ever more abundant: 
they are rapidly losing the scarcity-value 
which they have often enjoyed in the 
past. Their problem in the future is part 
of the wider problem of an exploding 
population which is occurring through. 
out the world. 


In the mid-1930s we had little more than 
half a million births a year; in the period 
of the post-war “bulge” we had over 
three-quarters of a million; by the 1980s, 
according to the government actuary, we 
shall probably have over a million births 
a year. Until recently our young people 
were the product of a birth-rate which 
was lower than ever before or since. 
From now on adolescents will constitute 
an ever larger proportion of our popula- 
tion. 

This is a more marked feature of the 
underdeveloped but emerging countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
western industrialised countries have 
about a quarter of their population under 
the age of 15; these backward countries 
have almost a half. There is a real 
danger that the burden of supporting, 
educating and absorbing this vast and 
growing population of youth will make 
it impossible for the emerging countries 
ever to emerge. 

Faced with a high and rising tide of 
youth we may be tempted to mount 
Operation Canute to hold back the flood. 
Ever more extensive provision may be 
made for a special juvenile world of 
trainees. This only postpones the prob- 
lem. The trainees must graduate even- 
tually (though for more and more this 
will not be until their late twenties or 
even early thirties). They are then better 
qualified, in a formal sense, than their 
relatively unqualified seniors. The 
tensions in this situation are obvious. 
The conflict between the generations is 
likely to become ever more bitter and 
unresolved. 

The sheer number of able and qualified 
young men and women is likely to be 
ever more daunting to their elders. This 
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is as true of America as it is of Britain. 
In 1964 a million more Americans cele- 
brated their seventeenth birthday than in 
1963; in the ten years 1950 to 1960, while 
the American population grew by 17%, 


the 14-17-year-olds increased by 31%. 
Not only are more born, but more 
survive. And their elders survive, too, 
on an unprecedented scale. The young 
are trapped beneath a column of well- 
fortified and apparently immortal middle 
aged men. 

In these circumstances we may well see 
in the future that “protecting” the 
young leads to more conflict between the 
generations: more delinquency and 
deflant behaviour on the part of the 
young who feel frustrated, thwarted and 
blocked in their advance to adult status 
and positions of responsibility. 

It is difficult to see the shape of any 
possible solution. More flexible educa- 
tional arrangements might help, which 
would enable mature men to go back into 
the educational system for a period of 
years (as “retreads,” in American 
phraseology) to gain a wider or more 
specialised education; and earlier entry 
for many young men and women into 
responsible work, with the possibility of 
more formal education later on, in their 
turn. We should begin to think of ways 
in which the whole life-cycle of man 
might be rephased in modern advanced, 
industrial societies. 

We do too many things at the wrong 
time in life. It is probable that much of 
our formal education is offered at the 
wrong age, when young people have 
other pressing, distracting and in many 
ways more important demands upon 
their “life-space.” (And many of our 
most worthwhile young people are often 
those who at 16, 17 or 18 refuse any 
longer to submit to it.) Whatever 
educational arrangements we devise, we 
must make sure that steps which are 
taken ostensibly to protect the young 
are not, in reality, steps taken to protect 
ourselves. 


Frank Musgrove, a lecturer in education 
at Leeds University, is the author of 
“Youth and the Social Order” (Rout: 
ledge and Kegan Paul). 
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Richard Boston Mr Svensson, or How attitudes 
towards children have changed 
In the last hundred years 


When a gushing mother asked Lamb 
how he liked children he_ replied: 
“Boiled.” This is sometimes how I feel 
about teenagers, when I pick up The 
Sunday Times or The Observer and read 
yet another flabby-paunched middle-aged 
breathless attempt to keep up with what 
the gay, fearless, unconventional young 
ones are doing. Nowadays if you aren't 
lucky enough to be a teenager yourself 
then the least you can do is imitate the 
tastes and fashions that the press and 
pu etty and manufacturers have given 
them. 


Personally, though I used to be one 
myself, I dislike teenagers. When I say 
this I don’t want anyone to think I’m 
prejudiced. Some of my best friends are 
teenagers. I just wouldn’t like my sister 
to marry one. (It would be bigamy any- 
way.) Being a teenager is the nasty stage 
between being a child (nice) and being 
an adult (nice). But though I much 
prefer children to teenagers, it occurred 
to me recently that, in spite of knowing 
large numbers of ex-children, I know 
very few fully paid-up practising child- 
ren. Two nephews and their friends, and 
that’s about the lot. 


A few months ago, however, I was In 
Sweden, working as an English teacher. 
Most of my pupils were adults, but I did 
some school-teaching, mainly in the top 
Classes of the high school (Gymnasium) 
where some of the pupils were aged as 
much as 20 and even more. But shortly 
before I left Sweden I met and taught 
some real children, little ones. Sveriges 
Radio (Swedish Radio) has an English 
by Radio programme for use in the small 
country primary schools where there is 
no one qualified to teach English. I was 
asked to go round some of these schools, 
give a short lesson (which would be 
exciting for the kids who had probably 
never seen a real Englishman before) and 
make a brief report on their English. 


” * * 


It was late May and the weather was 
perfect. The skies were blue and cloud- 
less and the sun was shining enough for 
you to wear your lightest clothes and 
think about getting a tan, but not so 
much that you were sweating all the 
time. The coming of spring after the 
long, frozen, sunless Scandinavian winter 
is something one welcomes with a 
ie that has a touch of hysteria to 
it. 

I arrived at the village by train and was 
met by a taxi which took me to the 
school. As the car drove into the little 
playground a few children gathered 
round and watched me climbing out. 


An elderly but very erect man presented 
himself to me - Mr Svensson, the teacher 
of the school. He took me into the class- 
room, which was empty, and asked me 
when I would like to have the lesson. I 
said that if it was all the same to him, 
now seemed as good a time as any. 


He picked up a large handbell and rang 
it vigorously, and all the children who 
had been playing outside ran in. The 
boys all nodded to me and the girls all 
curtsied, as Swedish children do until 
their late teens. I gestured to them to 
sit down and they did. Mr Svensson 
introduced me to the class and J was 
ready to start. But before I could do so 
Mr Svensson turned to me and said: ‘I 


must go. I have die... die... die... 
dies...” 

He pointed at his stomach. 

“Thave die...” 

He mimed a lavatory chain being 
pulled. 

“ Diarrhoea,” I said. 

at Yes.” 


There were about twenty children in the 
classroom, that is to say the whole 


school. They smiled at me as though to 
encourage me, and I began the lesson, 


“Good morning. My name is Mr Boston. 
What is your name?” I asked a small 
boy in the front. He smiled at me with- 
out any comprehension. 


“No,” said Mr Svensson, half-way 
through the door. ‘He learns not 
English. Class 4 learn English” (he 
gestured to my right). ‘‘Class 3 learn 
English next year. Today they like to 
watch.” 


So I addressed myself to Class 4. 


‘“‘My name is Mr Boston,” I repeated, and 
to make sure they had got it, wrote 
these words on the blackboard. 

“My name is Mr Boston. What is your 
name? ” 

The small boy seemed a bit cross-eyed, 
looking concentratedly just over my 
shoulder. With great determination he 
started: 


“My name is....” 
“Good,” I encouraged. 


“ My name is... .” 

“Yes, very good.” 

“My name...is...Mr Boston.” 
“Er... no, not really. My name is Mr 


Boston. What is your name? ” 

I tried one of the girls who answered 
very brightly : 

“My name is Uila-Britt Engstrom.” 

I went right round the class and got al) 
their names. 
“What's this?” I 
book. 

Ten hands shot into the air and there 
were aS many smiles on as many faces. 
Class 3 watched, attentively. 

“A book,” said Class 4, all together. 
“Good. What is this? ” 

“A finger.” 

“What is this?” I held up a chair. 
Complete discomfiture. They looked at 


each other; no one knew. They all put 
on concentrating expressions, as though 


asked, holding a 


if they only searched their minds long 
enough they would know the answer 
though in fact they had obviously never 
been taught the word. 


“A chair,” I said and they all put on 
oh - yes - of - course - it - was - on - the - 
tip - of -my- tongue expressions. 

“Can you all say ‘a chair’? ” 

‘““A share,” they said. 


“No, a chair. Ch ch ch ch. Like a train 
Chcehehchch poopoo chch.” 


They got it right after a bit and we went 
on to other things like trees and cars and 
houses. 


Then a surprising thing happened. Class 
4 and I were just talking about noses 
(“How many noses have you got?” “IT 
have one nose.” ‘“ Has she three noses? ” 
“No, she has one nose’) when suddenly 
a small hoy in Class 3, the class that was 
meant to be just watching, said out loud 
“A chair.” The rest of Class 3 were 
greatly taken by this, for they clearly 
felt that English was not just a spectator 
sport, and as I turned in surprise to their 
side of the room they all said together 
‘A ehair.” 


I heard a lavatory being flushed and Mr 
Svensson came back into the room, It 
seemed a good time to end the lesson, as 
in Mr Svensson’s school lessons seemed 
to start and stop whenever the teacher 
felt like it. Mr Svensson was the only 
teacher and he had to teach at all sorts 
of levels and all sorts of subjects all at 
once in one room. He said it was difficult 
sometimes having to help one child on 
one side of the room while thinking what 
another child was going to do the other 
side of the room when he had finished 
whatever he was doing. But he said he 
would rather teach in a school like that 
then in one of the big centralised schools 
that have replaced schools like his in 
most parts of Sweden. When the weather 
was nice they could all go out for a walk 
and pick flowers and learn their names, 
and the next day they could paint what 
they had seen on their walk: and they 
didn’t have to bother about Nature 
Study in this period and Art in that 


period as they would have to in a big 
school. He lived in the school. If his 
alarm clock didn’t go off in the morning 
he was woken up by the children arriv- 
ing downstairs. The playground was on 
one side of the house, his garden on the 
other. While he taught; his wife cooked 
lunch for the children, If he had to go 
away, he said, the children were very 
good. They just stayed in the school 
and played by themselves and didn’t get 
into any trouble. 


I collected my things together and we 
went out into the playground. Mr Svens- 
son called to one of the girls and asked 
her to show me the way to the station. 
She was about nine or ten and seemed 
a bit scared of going with me all by 
herself so she came with her friend. 


As we walked out of the playground all 
the school gathered round and said good- 
bye in English, even Class 3 who 
wouldn’t learn English till next year. 
‘““ Welcome back,” said Mr Svensson. 


The two girls walked beside me holding 
hands as we went between the hedges of 
the little country lane. There were birds 
singing, the sky was cloudless, the sun 
shining. Little parachutes of dandelion 
seed floated through the air all round 
us. I grabbed a little piece of dandelion 
fluff in front of me and missed. The girls 
looked up at me and smiled, then ran on 
ahead of me jumping up to catch the 
floating seeds from the air. 


% * * 


Reading through what I have just writ. 
ten I am struck first by the fact that 
although J have tried to set down 
honestly and accurately what I saw, 
heard and felt on a particular occasion, 
it still seems to be sentimentalising the 
children. Children, we feel, are not like 
that. That is something I would prob- 
ably not have felt if I had written such 
a piece in the 19th century. For if we 
are now living in the age of the teenager, 
the 19th century was surely the age of 
children. This is not to say that children 
were always treated well at that time; 
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but then society’s treatraent of teenagers 
nowadays is never always sensible or 
hurnane. 


Children, one sometimes fee's, were in- 
vented at the end of the J3th or be'n- 
ning of the 19th century, along with the 
spinning jenny and the steain engine. 
Before the 19th century one hardly ever 
hears about them. The occasional 
glimpses, such as in Velazquez’s portraits 
or Van Dyck’s, are not of what we think 
of as children so much as of diminutive 
adults. Lord Chesterfield writes to his 
son as one 18th century aristocrat to 
another: his son merely happens to be 
smaller than himse'f. Even Shakespeare’s 
children are unchildlike - think of Mac- 


duff’s son in Macbeth or Mamillius in the 
Winter’s Tale: or if they are childlike 
trey are like ftantasticaily precocious 
children; that is to say, they are like 
enildren who are like adults. 


Before the 19th century, literature for 
chi:dren was as poor as literature about 
children. Such as there was, was usually 
of a highly instructive and moral nature, 
such as that of the Puritan James 
Janeway who wrote a book called A 
Token for Children: being an [Exact 
Account of the Conversion, Holy and 
Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of 
several young Children. According to 
Harvey Darton in Children’s Books in 
England one of the first books intended 


for children's pleasure rather than to 
make them good was John Newbery’s A 
Little Pretty Pocket Book of 1744. But 
even so the inscription on the frontis- 
piece reads “Delectando monemus. In- 
struction with Delight,” and the expand- 
ed title says that the Pocket Book is 
intended : 


‘“.. . for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Little Master Tommy and 
Pretty Miss Polly, with an agreeable 
Letter to read from Jack the Giant 
Killer, as also a Ball and a Pincushion, 
the use of which will infallibly make 
Tommy a good boy, and Polly a good 
Girl. ... Price of the Book alone, 6d, 
with a Ball or Pincushion, 8d.” 


The ball and pincushion had each a red 
and a black side and every good deed 
done by Tommy or Polly was to be 
marked by a pin in the red side and 
every bad deed by one in the black. 


Otherwise there was not much pieasur- 
able reading for children in the 18th 
century. Books like The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s 
Travels were gradually (and surprising- 
ly) annexed by children although origin- 
ally written for adults, as were Cinderella 
and the other Tales of Mother Goose 
(translated in the 18th century from 
Contes de ma mére UOie). 


But with the end of the 18th century the 
child arrives. There are Wordsworth’s 
descriptions of his childhood, Blake’s 
Infant Joy and Infant Sorrow and his 
chimney sweeps, and Southey’s story of 
the three bears, and the production of 
children’s classics continues throughout 
the century. Alice in Wonderland, Coral 
Island, The Water Babies, Lear’s Non- 
sense Verse, Eric, or Little by Little, 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, King Solomon’s Mines, 
Treasure Island; and from the continent 
Struwelpeter, the Grimm brothers, H. C. 
Andersen, Pinocchio; from America Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Uncle Remus, Little 
Women, The Last of the Mohicans, 
Huckleberry Finn. The list could be 
extended indefinitely. Some of them are 
dreadful, some are works of genius; but 
never has there been such a flood of 
literature for children. 


In the same way we find in adult litera- 
ture a fascination with children. Think 
only of the brilliant descriptions of the 
childhood of Maggie and Tom Tulliver in 
The Mill on the Floss, or Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn or Dickens’ children. 
And with writers like these it was not 
just the quantity they wrote about child- 
ren that is important. It is their insight 
into the child’s mind. Take for example 
Dickens’ account of David Copperfield 
after he has been told by Mrs Creakle 
about his mother’s death. 
“She was very kind to me. She kept 
me there all day, and left me alone 
sometimes; and I cried, and wore my- 
self to sleep, and awoke and cried 
again. When I could cry no more, I 
began to think; .. . I thought of my 
father’s grave in the churchyard, by 
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our house, and of my mother lying 
there beneath the tree I knew so well. 
I stood upon a chair when I was left 
alone, and looked into the glass to see 
how red my eyes were, and how 
sorrowful my face. ... I am sensible 
of having felt that a dignity attached 
to me among the rest of the boys, and 
that I was important in my afflic- 
tion. 


“Tf ever child was stricken with sin- 
cere grief, I was. But I remember that 
this importance was a kind of satis- 
faction to me, when I walked in the 
playground that afternoon while the 
boys were in school. When I saw them 
glancing at me out of the windows, as 
they went up to their classes, I felt 
distinguished, and looked more melan. 
choly, and walked slower.” 


These are the insights of genius, and 
obviously not all 19th century descrip- 
tions of children are comparable with 
it: even Dickens sentimentalises some- 
times. But why did so many 19th cen- 
tury writers write so much about child- 
ren? Or, to put the question another 
way, why don’t we write about children 
like this now? I think there are two 
main reasons. The first is that for the 
19th century, childhood was a time of 
innocence, of sexual innocence especially. 
For many of them the problems of ad- 
justing to adulthood proved too much: 
if the great Victorians are typical (I am 
thinking of people like Wilde, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Lewis Carroll) the Victorian age 
was one of sexual perversion or, per- 
haps more common, impotence. No 
wonder they longed for the sexless 
innocence of childhood. 


In fact there were indications before the 
end of the century that at least some 
writers did not completely accept the 
innocence of childhood. “F. Anstey’s ” 
Vice Versa (1882), subtitled “A lesson 
for fathers,” reveals some of the nasti- 
ness of small boys. But far more terri- 
fying is Henry James’s Turn of the 
Screw (1898), where the children are far 
worse than nasty: they are positively 
evil. And even if one accepts Edmund 
Wilson’s argument that the apparent 
evil of the children is in fact only the 
projected fantasies of the frustrated 
governess, James is at the very least 
ambiguous about the children. It is still 
a possibility that the children are evil. 
This does seem to mark a real change: 
for earlier writers, apart from those 
obsessed with the doctrine of original 


sin, had shown children as at worst 
amoral. James showed them as im- 
moral. 


Which is, I think, why artists can no 
longer be interested in children as 19th 
century writers were. Since James, and 
since Freud’s discovery of infant sexua- 
lity, childhood can no longer be an 
escape into innocence. The child is as 
sexually mixed-up as the rest of us. This 
is why Salinger’s stories about children 
not only often seem sentimental, but are 
also actually embarrassing. Children are 
not like that. For us in the 20th century 
children are not pure innocents but 
ravening wolves. 


Think how fantastically cruel nicely 
brought up children can be. Think of 
small boys pulling an insect to pieces or 
torturing a cat; think of the way children 
will mercilessly torment, physically and, 
probably worse, psychologically, another 
child who in some small way does not 
conform, a child who stutters or who is 
a Jew or is in any way different. 


So that now, though we like children, we 
are a bit horrified by them, and a des- 
cription of children, such as mine of the 
Swedish primary school, must seem to be 
sentimentalising because it does not take 
into account this side of childhood. As 
a measure of the change in attitudes to 
children in the last hundred years, a 
perfect example is the difference between 
William Golding’s Lord of the Flies and 
the book written almost exactly a hun- 
dred years before and on which its sub- 
ject matter is so closely modelled - Coral 
Island. In Coral Island Ralph and Jack 
and Peterkin ‘became the best and 
staunchest friends that ever tossed to- 
gether on the stormy waves.” 


“We three .. . made a trio so har- 
monious, that I question if there ever 
met before such an agreeable trium- 
virate. There was, indeed, no note of 
discord whatever in the symphony we 
planed together on that sweet Coral 
sland.” 


This we feel to be sentimentalising: 
children are not like that. In Golding’s 
book the boys become savage blood- 
thirsty murderers. This we accept: it is 
“ realistic.” It is how in the middle of 
the 20th century we see children. Nowa- 
days we sentimentalise teenagers instead. 
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The gradual acceptance in England that 
a therapeutically planned environment Is 
basic to the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children must be of particular 
interest and encouragement to readers 
of Peace News. It is significant that It 
is in this sphere of education, pre- 
dominantly, that non-punitive regimes 
are recognized as efficient by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science: for if 
such establishments can succeed with the 
most wayward children, then this 
suggests that the traditional coercive 
type of discipline and pressures to make 
children learn are still less appropriate 
in the ordinary school once classes do 
not exceed the optimum size. 


It is not merely that these ways have 
been shown by such pioneers as Bettel- 
heim and Red! in America, and in this 
country by the psychiatrist Dr Marjorie 
Franklin together with David Wills and 
his half dozen pacifist collaborators - 
now working separately in university 
child care training departments, or as 
psychotherapists, or as headmasters of 
special schools for maladjusted children. 
But what is encouraging is that other 
people from the psychiatric and child 
Care services as well as heads and 
teachers in day and both independent 
and local authority residential schools 
and hostels, without preconceived notions 
about the magic of non-violence, have 
empirically come to the conclusion that 
non-punitive attitudes and sanctions 
give the better results. 


This realisation, however, must be seen 
in its context, namely, that it refers to 
one side of the dichotomy of part and 
wholeness which has, if properly under- 
stood, far-reaching implications. On the 
one hand every part of an organism or 
of a society must assert its individual 
function: on the other, the part must 
remain subordinate to the whole. This is 
to say that, as persons, we need to assert 


Anthony Weaver AWAY FROM 
COERCION 


ourselves, and we do this either in a 
creative or (especially men) in a destruc- 
tive way. But also we need to participate 
with others, to become part of a saciety. 
A mutual, reciprocal relationship be- 
tween human beings would seem to be 
quite as natural and far more desirable 
and pleasurable than appetitive or 
hostile ones. 


Many educators have made the mistake 
of emphasising either the part or the 
whole, to the exclusion of the other. 
Hence the bewilderment, for example, of 
those followers of Herbert Read who find 
that some artists, and certainly children, 
though provided with ample opportuni- 
ties for creative activities, are yet 
exceedingly anti-social people. 


The essential accompaniment is not 
simply conformity to community life. 
The question is what kind of community. 
What are the ingredients of a _ thera- 
peutically planned environment for 
emotionally disturbed children (within 
which they begin to learn, to earn and 
to make things)? 

It will perhaps be sufficient to try to 
indicate four. 

1. For the “frozen” or “unborn” 
child, who has missed the primary 
relationship of warm, supporting, con- 
sistent fondling and affection in his early 
months and years, it is necessary to 
recover this left-out stage. It is well 
known that this means his regressing to 
infantile or nursery behaviour - depen- 
dence, incontinence, tantrums and soli- 
tary fantasy play. For children who can- 
not confine their aggression and regres- 
sion to a therapeutic hour in individual 
session, or who cannot be helped within 
this limitation, a period away from home 
may be imperative: substitute emotion 
has to be provided just as substitute 
milk has to be provided for the baby 
whose mother cannot feed him herself. 


The point to emphasise is that just as 


Gilbert Sorrentino 


NO MORE COFFEE, 
NO MORE PIES 


Sullen men who walk 


through a sullen world, I am among them. 
Behind are black years, I tolerate 

them, the few brilliants among them 
self-created, the blackness assiduously 
shifting, straining to obscure 

them. Ahead is a long road, leading 


to a childhood friend’s back yard, 
a high cement wall, dull and grimy trees 
hang over it, beyond them, wash. A 


taste of stale bread. A taste of crabs 
caught off the pier from which the ferries 
are making their last runs. The friend 
laughs, his mother speaks in a 

heavy accent, and drinks too much. His 
father squints into the sun on the street. 
Death will find him with ease. 


The street is filled with women, 

the men gone, long ago, the few 

who are left are drunks. We sweat, 
magnificently, in the steaming nights, 
everyone could run then it seems, 

the sullen world was before us, beneath 
our feet, and we ran over it, through it: 


cramped homes, no place but the streets, 
we sweated, streaked with filth, mothers 
weeping in the stifling rooms, the heavy 

nights thinned with a smell of beer. 


Our uniforms 


were dirt, were fragile ribs, held, somehow 
with pride, or some fierce violence of motion, 
erect above torn sneakers. 


there is nothing divinely superior in 
breast feeding over bottle feeding - only 
the child must be fed - similarly if 
mother herself is inhibited emotionally, 
or for some reason rejects her baby, the 
child will nevertheless thrive if looked 
after by a permanent substitute who is 
capable of feeling and affection and who 
understands the delicacy of the situa- 
tion. Obviously damage is done when 
maternal deprivation is not made up for 
at the time. Then a child grows up 
distorted, having never enjoyed the 
basic relationship from which others 
spring. An environment that is thera- 
peutic for disturbed children over, say, 
the age of seven, is peopled by adults 
who are able to play the role of devoted 
parent in an intelligent way, or assisted 
by advisers of insight and intelligence. 


2. Those who do this work constantly 
find a transference projected upon them. 
If they are not fully trained, either they 
may have the confidence to accept only 
the child’s negative (hate) components, 
which by itself will not lead to recovery; 
or they may become involved in their 
own counter-transference so that the 
child is possessed, and not helped to 
form reality attachments towards other 
adults or his contemporaries. 


The psychiatrist and psychotherapist, in 
staff seminars in many schools nowadays, 
enlighten members about their motives 
as well as_ interpret unconscious 
material presented by the children and 
their parents. 

Enlightenment and interpretation, how- 
ever, are not enough. The staff need 
support in their arduous work. They can 
learn mutually to give this to each 
other. Thus we find in the best of these 
places fully mature reciprocal relation- 
ships. Whatever his qualities, each 
knows that he has not the temperament 
or the energy to meet all demands that 
will be made upon him. To ask for help 
before reaching one’s extremity is not 
admission of failure but a recognition 
of fact. The best headmaster is able to 
recognise such facts in himself and to 
accept advice and relief from whomever 
among his colleagues is able to give it. 
Not to do so inevitably leads to a sadly 
limited regime where the staff cannot 
stand having their feelings touched and 
played upon. Yet in how many 
ordinary school staff rooms does the 
admission of such facts imply failure or 
incompetence?) 


3. Mutual support may be needed in 
particular over the absorption of aggres. 
sion, not of one child towards another 
which for the sake of the latter may 
have to be prevented, but when the 
attack is upon the adult. 


Some pacifists in war-time hostels used 
to regard the shifting of aggression from 
people to the destruction of things as an 
advance. Whereas a deeper realisation 
shows us that the adult-as-therapist must 
deal with, and interpret, the child’s 
aggression; to turn it untransformed to: 
wards things is a displacement which 
solves nothing: it merely perpetuates 
and hence aggravates the situation for 
the child. 

Some pacifists also - perhaps this is why 
they are pacifists - have attempted to 
deny their own aggressive wishes and 
fantasies. But this is to bring about a 
useless internal deadlock of conflicting 
energy. Whereas a better way, in Jung’s 
terms, is to learn to recognise one’s 
inferior function, one’s “shadow.” Un- 
less a person loves himself he cannot 
Jove his neighbour. And this means the 
whole of himself and the whole of his 
neighbour. 

Unless a teacher understands the child's 
need to reject him on occasions, to 
refuse his lessons, he will be hurt and 
frustrated. Conversely, if he does 
understand, he will not be hurt even by 
the child’s overt aggression. Further- 
more, if the child can be made to feel 
that his badness is accepted this may be 
the beginning of the withering away of 
his aggression. 

Mutual support implies a team work 
which is flexible and far from authori- 
tarian. And in this case it rests on the 
assumption, elaborated by Ian Suttie and 
D. W. Winnicott, that human beings are 


not innately aggressive, but exhibit such 
propensity as a reaction to early mater- 
nal deprivation or to conditions of stress 
later on. The simple objective is to make 
good the deprivation and to relieve the 
Stress. Punitive measures, as distinct 
from being made to take consequences, 
on this view, may hold a situation which 
otherwise may get out of hand. But they 
are not likely to promote health or to 
effect a cure. 


4. Children can begin to be let into the 
secret of all this by some system of 
shared responsibility. Implicit in this 
concept are the opportunities for making 
choices. This, not committee work, is 
what Homer Lane meant by self-govern- 
ment and self-regulation. It applies very 
much to the curriculum and content of 
the timetable, to what subjects should 
he learned and what activities taken part 


Such a system, whatever its forms, cer- 
tainly does not comprise a dereliction of 
duty by the grown-ups. Of course there 
Is backsliding as there is in any other 
sphere of work. But the function of the 
staff, varying according to the age and 
maturity of the children, is gently to 
stage-manage and come to their assis- 
tance. “If a man must do good he must 
do it in minute particulars.” 

Shared _Tesponsibility can provide an 
alternative final sanction to corporal 
punishment. It is a way of developing 
Insight in the children and hence the 
understanding which renders aggression 
harmless. As Howard Jones has shown, 
there is a greater identity of ideals 
between staff and pupils where there is 
some measure of shared responsibility 
than where there is not. The system 
provides topics of burning interest to 
the children, the discussion of which 
develops their powers of verbalisatien : 
this in itself leads to the easing of other 
situations. 


Anthony Weaver is at present engaged 
in research at the Oxford University 
Institute of Education. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 1 hour £3 


A thorough survey of the pros and 
cons 


THE CHAIR 14 hours £5 
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Alison Prince 


That right you remember the war, Miss? 


Well, it wasn’t all that long ago. Pass 
me that box of scissors. 


Was it all guns and that? People being 
blown up? Ere you are. 


Thanks. There were guns all right. We 
were in the battle of Britain. Not guns 
all the time though. Sometimes it was 
quiet for weeks on end. 


What’s these laces things? Green. 


They're for some sort of files we never 
had. Funny, thinking about the war, the 
bangs were only a part of it. They came 
and went. The thing that went on and 
on was a sort of awful boredom. Nothing 
to buy and nowhere to go. 


Ere - it’s us that’s supposed to be bored! 
Aven't you read the papers, miss? You 
didn’t oughter ’ve been bored with all 
that going on and not knowing when a 
bomb’d drop on you. 


You got used to that. Just like wonder- 
ing if you’ll fall under a bus on the way 
to school. I mean, you don’t, do you? 
Not all the time. 


Drive yerself spare. There’s a lot of 
old paintings or something up ere. 


Let's have a look. Oh yes. WPB please. 
Right you are. Was you at school when 
the war was on then, Miss? 

Yes, all the time. It ended just about as 
I left. 

What was it like? School, I mean. 
Much the same as it is now, only we had 
gasmasks in nice plastic cases hanging by 
our desks - we had to take them every- 
where. We got sent home if we came 
without them. 

Great racket. 

Oh no, there was a frightful row. And 
all the windows had sticky stuff on them 
with a little hole here and there to look 
out of. The cloakrooms were all turned 
into shelters so they were very dark, 
with electric light bulbs down the middle. 
I remember the pattern of wood planks 
on the cement. Marvellous grain. 

You would Miss, being arty. Didn’t you 
ave daylight raids though - machine 
gunning and that? 

Not very often. The serious raids were 
at night. The art room had an incen- 
diary bomb on it. If you stand on the 
shelf, I'll hand these tins up to you. 
Stack them up by the yellow ones... . 
‘There was once though, when we were 
having dinner. There had been an air 
raid warning but we never did anything 
until the Head got what they called a 
Purple, which meant something was 
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the stock cupboard 


coming our way. We were all eating 
dinner - corned beef hash it was, rather 
nice - and our Headmistress came in 
wearing her tin hat and rang the bell. 
“You will proceed in an orderly man- 
ner to the shelters,” she said. “ You will 
take with you your dinner, your knife 
and fork and your gasmask. Do not 
run.” She was marvellous. White hair 
and such thick glasses you couldn’t see 
her eyes at all, but you knew all right 
when she was looking at you. Know what 
I mean? Anyway while it was quiet 
with everyone listening to her we heard 
a plane suddenly, very low, and then the 
machine guns. There were a lot of 
rumours afterwards but I never found 
out quite how many people got hurt. 
Half the school was out on the field, you 
see. I don’t think anyone was killed. 


Cor. Must’ve been exciting. Was you 
ever evacuated, Miss? With a luggage 
label round your neck and all that? 

Not actually with a luggage label, no, 
but we did got to Norfolk for a bit after 
the house had a bomb on it. 

Was it blown up? 

No, only a hole in the side. There was 
a canister of oil with the bomb which 
was supposed to start a cosy blaze but 
through a mysteriously bent detonator it 
didn’t light. Great blobs of sticky black 
oil everywhere though. I remember the 
almonds all blown off the tree. The 
insides of the cases were pink and sticky 
with the nut in the middle and outside, 
instead of being green and fuzzy they 
wee all gormed up with this filthy black 
stuff. 

What a funny thing to remember. What 
you going to do with all these bits of 
coloured paper? 

Oh keep those. Useful for collage. Fold 
a sheet of paper in half for them. You 
can Sellotape round the edges later if 
we can find some. 

Miss Bennett’s got some - I know where 
she keeps it. This Norfolk place - did 
you go to school there? 

School - I suppose you could call it 
school. There was a church hall for the 
evacuees. The villagers went to the 


village school. I think they had got it 
mixed about who was the enemy, us or 
the Germans. We were al] foreigners 


anyway, and not welcome to say the 
least. There was one absolutely heroic 
teacher who coped with all the evacuees 
- there must have been about forty I 
suppose. We were lucky because our 
mother was with us but the other child- 
Ten were mostly terribly unhappy al- 
though they sounded tough. They were 
from Stepney. Nobody wanted them and 
this teacher looked after them and 
sewed buttons on and wrote letters and 
even managed to teach us a bit in this 
little church hall with a coke stove at 
one end. Dreadfully cold. We used to 
sit with coats on. There were no books 
so she just used to tell us everything. 
We used to sing. I remember “ The Harp 
that once through Tara’s Halls.” It went 
with a smell of varnish and coke fumes 
and the awful smell of the earth closet 
in the yard. 

Ugh. 

Tl say. And there was a tiny cloakroom 
at one side of the hall. On Wednesday 
afternoons we sat on the lockers in 
there - they were a bright sticky brown 
colour - hemming handkerchiefs and 
taking it in turns to read aloud from a 
book of moral tales while the teacher 
popped in and out. The girls, that is. 
The boys did something with bits of wool 
in another changing room because the 
hall was used for Bible classes that day. 
I remember getting a knot in my cotton 
and trying to prick it undone with the 
needle. It all went grey and the thread 
broke. Here we're not getting on with 


HOUSMANS 


this stock cupboard very fast - I've got a 
class coming in a minute. 

I've got Geography. Still, I wish I’d been 
in the war. 

Why? 

Well, I mean. I know we've got plenty 
to eat and that, and all this new building 
but it’s nothing you could tell anyone 
about is it? It's all so easy. Safe. You 
know. Dull. 

But so it was for me. Not all that safe 
I suppose, but hours and hours of maths 
and Latin and all the rest of it and you 
couldn’t leave a line between exercises 
because of economy. And ghastly dinners 
with beetroot. 

I know. But all the same it must have 
been exciting sometimes although it was 
awful people getting killed and all that. 
T wouldn’t want that, not really. But 
when it was all over, didn't you ever 
feel a bit sort of - flat? 

There’s the bell. Leave that lot, I'l! sort 
it later. And if you want to know, yes, I 
did. Flat as a pancake. So I know just 
what you mean. 

Funny isn’t it? Pity we can't have a 
little war occasionally - just a little one. 
Bit like the old Robin Hood days. One 
lot against another lot. 

Mods and Rockers? 
Steady on, Miss! 

trouble. 


Alison Prince has taught at a number of 
schools, including an LCC comprehensive 
where she was head of the art depart- 
ment. 
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send warm greetings to friends everywhere. We look forward to in- 
creasing our services to peace groups and readers in 1965. 
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Paul Goodman 


The American social critic, Paul Goodman, is the author of “ Growing 
Up Absurd,” a study of American youth. The full text of this interview 
with him first appeared in an American newspaper, the Daily Illini. It 
was later reprinted in the American monthly, Liberation, of which 
Paul Goodman is an associate editor. “Compulsory Mis-education,” a 
new book by Paul Goodman, was recently published in the United States. 


It seems to me that the idea of a stan- 
dard of living is quality of life, and that 
means what people have in terms of 
happiness, intellectual growth, spiritual 
growth, and so forth. I really got on this 
problem for myself, vividly, a couple of 
years ago up in New Hampshire where 
I live; my wife was shopping and I was 
out in the car and there was a gang of 
kids, ten to thirteen years old, across the 
street in the playground, playing softball 
not very well. When I went past that 
same place again four hours later, the 
same kids were still playing, 


And then I thought. Supposing people 
actually did the things which really 
absorbed them, which they felt they 
were getting something out of and which 
they kept doing therefore for long hours. 
Now what would those things be? Well, 
playing games. Then, for instance, 
there’s gambling. I like to play poker 
for, oh, stakes of five or ten cents. And 
you can play five, six hours once a week, 
my wife and friends . . . and it might 
cost us, loss or gains, four or five dollars 
by the end of the night if you have very 
bad or very good luck, Then, most 
people, and !, myself—bave a very ab- 
Séroed time looking for love - it’s not 
exactly sex; a mixture’of J6ve, friendship, 
sex. And if one has luck, then, also 
enjoying that. These are the really 
absorbing things which you can do. 


An activity that a lot of people like - like, 
or have to do, or feel very much in- 
volved in - is “ real” politics, as opposed 
to the kind of politics of electing people 
for office (unless they're reform candi- 
dates). Active politics, you know, such as 
civil‘defence protesting or pacifist demon. 
strations, carrying signs, preparing leaf- 
lets, etcetera. And Lord knows how 
many days of my life I’ve spent very 
absorbedly, not very pleasantly, but 
absorbedly, engaged in that. 


Then there are at least a large number 
of people who really like to read, and 
you can devote hours to that. So between 
the arts and the sciences, reading and 
nature, you spend a lot of time. There 
are some people who are religiously in- 
clined. I myself tend rather to go into 
psychotherapy sessions, which are really 
Quaker meetings, so that’s a kind of 
religious occupation. 


So, one thing or another, if you put 
together all of these things which people 
really would do, and are absorbed in 
doing, you'll find that they have practi- 


cally no market value. You require no 
equipment to play : the kind of 
handball we play outdoors in New York; 
we use a little rubber ball and we don’t 
use any gloves or stuff. For sex, all you 
require is health and affection. If sex 
requires money, there’s something wrong 
with it. Reading requires books, but 
that’s not a very great expense. Political 
activity of the kind I’m describing, real 
political activity, costs nothing at all; 
you just scrawl out signs, and, you know, 
get together with your neighbours and 
call a meeting in somebody’s home or 
in a church or someplace. 


If the great mass of the people were 
allowed to spend their time in the way 
that really gave them the most satisfac- 
tion, I’m afraid the gross national pro- 
duct might be cut as much as fifty per 
cent. It’s a fantastic thing. Well then, 
what does this mean for our society? It 
seems to me that, by and large, a chief 
purpose of our economy must be to pre- 
vent people from having the real satis- 
factions of life - the satisfactions which 
would enable them to grow, and be 
happy. That’s a rather ghastly thought, 
isn’t it? 

For instance, an enormous amount of the 
effort of people in our society is to 
create a synthetic demand. That’s what 
the whole advertising business is about, 
isn’t it? There is a natural use, a 
rational use, for advertising. It’s to give 
news. If you look at newspapers in, let’s 
say, 1800, you'll find that the ads were 
perfectly rational: “ Shipment of smoked 
fish has arrived from Europe. On sale 
very reasonable at 14 Barrow Street.” 


The notion of competitive advertising has 
to do with the profit system, of course, 
and not with use altogether. But in 
advertising now, in semi-monopolistic 
advertising that’s not even competitive, 
the main reason for it is artificially to 
stimulate demand. In other words, to 
trick people. It isn’t what the people 
would ordinarily want, but it distracts 
them into wanting something which they 
wouldn’t even have thought of. 


If they want these things and make a 
demand for them and are willing to pay 
money for them, to earn the money to 
buy the things, then of course the 
economic machine rolls faster. And 
people who are interested in the econo- 
mic machine rolling faster are happy; 
but everybody else is that much less 
happy. 


East of King’s Cross 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
eereany last week, Harold Wilson 
said: 


“Whatever we may do in cost effec- 
tiveness and value for money and a 
stringent review of expenditure, we 
cannot afford to relinquish our world 
role, sometimes described in shorthand 
as ‘our role east of Suez,’ however 
geographically inaccurate this con- 
venient phrase may he.” 
He also said that this world role was one 
which “no-one in the House or country 
would wish to give up or call in ques- 
tion.” 
Mr Wilson is wrong. We, and I suspect 
quite a large number of people in the 
country, wish for the present British role 
to be given up. We do not want this 
country to persist in stationing troops all 
over the world; and talk of a world role 
comes a little oddly from a Labour 
prime minister. In the 1956 Suez crisis, 
Labour Insisted that international dis- 
putes should be settled by the UN, and 
not by the armed intervention of nations. 
Now Mr Wilson says that Britain can 
“provide for alliances and a _ world 


peacekeeping role troops that no other 
country, not excluding America, could 
provide.” 

Meanwhile, we too have a world role. 
We have to meet and attack oppression 
and militarism, and encourage resistance, 
on a world scale. We too have to consider 
cost effectiveness; but for all its financial 
troubles, we are still poorer than the 
government. Can you help us out? 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£2705 


contributions this week £22 4 6 


we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


GROWING UP 
ABSORBED 


Of course, a good deal of it is done by 
threat. The whole suburban way of life 
is founded on the notion that if we don’t 
have all these things, then in some way 
we are in outer darkness. We don’t 
belong. Something is wrong with us. 
That is, the people don’t look and say, 
“What would we really do if we did 
what we wanted to do? ” 

In other words, the standard of living is 
determined by two things. By emulation, 
that is, we have to be better than the 
other guy whether we want the thing or 
not; and by fear, that if we don’t do that, 
we are going to end up on Skid Row. 
Adam Smith sets an absolute axiom - I 
don’t think it’s a true axiom, but it was 
a true axiom for him - that the only 
reason for economic activity is to provide 
goods and services. 

Now it’s obvious, it seems to me, that our 
economic activity is not being done for 
that reason. Only nominally is it to pro- 
vide goods and services. The chief rea- 
son for economic activity is to keep the 
economic machine in operation. For in- 
stance, the great economic problem which 
faces Washington is the rate of unem- 
ployment. Now Adam Smith, I think, 
would have been utterly astounded at 
any such notion. He would have said, 
“But that’s the whole point! ” That is, 
we get rid of the real scarcities, and then 
- great! Then you don’t work. 

Of course that makes great social diffi- 
culties. I would rather look at it in this 
way. If, in fact, people absorbedly did 
what they had in them to do, then, far 
from fooling around, they would be 
extremely productive, their recreation 
would be valuable, and the whole dis- 
tinction between working and not work- 
ing would tend to vanish. But as we 
have it, we are caught in a terrific box. 
There are all kinds of feverish economic 
activity, seeking for jobs and salaries and 
status, which have nothing to do with 
the provision of real goods and ser- 
vices. 

But then, precisely because of that, we're 
caught in an economic trap where more 
and more are unemployed because of 
automation, etcetera; therefore, you 
heighten the synthetic demand, you 
build, for instance, obsolescence into 
expensive machines like automobiles, 
What I mean by building obsolescence is 
simply that the auto companies press to 
pass laws that they need not provide 
repair parts for more than five years. 
There’s such a state law, in New Jersey 
I think, which the car companies have 
pushed. This means that after five years 
this expensive machine is supposed to be 
thrown away. Now to have an auto- 
mobile, especially in a country district, 
is not only a great thing but probably 
indispensable. But it doesn’t make any 
difference whether the car’s fifteen years 
old or two years old. But the whole 
economy would crash if everybody be. 
lieved that. Because the economy is 
geared to the health of General Motors. 
When Charles E. Wilson said, “ What’s 
good for General Motors is good for the 


country,” unfortunately it was true. 
That’s just what’s wrong with the 
eountry. 


In describing this problem, particularly 
in “Growing Up Absurd,” you have 
pointed out that a good many people - 
high school dropouts, in some cases, or 
people who are unemployed under cer- 
tain circumstances - are actually, as you 
put it, doing the right thing. 

I’m glad you brought that up. Take a 
Puerto Rican kid in New York. They 
aren’t made for a scholarly life by their 
family background, their conditions. 
Their parents often came from a rural 
background in Puerto Rico. They have, 
on the other hand, a very tight com- 
munity life. Their extended family 
relationship is extremely lovely. There’s 
considerable richness to that life. And 
they love to play games, for instance 
handball. The Puerto Ricans have taken 
that up in New York and they play mar- 
vellously. In fact, the Irish, the Jews and 
the Puerto Ricans - it’s a pleasure to see 
this game going on. It’s our big city 
game. And these kids will try to drop 
out of school at thirteen if they can. 
often with forged documents so that they 


can get away with it and avoid the 
truant officer. 

Are they making a bad choice? It is 
pointed out that their entire future is 
Jeopardised; that is, if they do not get a 
high school diploma, they won’t get jobs. 
Well, in the first place there’s something 
hoaxy about the statistics. The unem- 
ployment among those who get high 
school diplomas is fifty per cent anyway, 
for four or five years after graduation. 
But suppose you get the high school 
diploma and you get the job. The incre- 
ment of salary, say between those who 
have the diploma and those who don’t, 
might after ten years be maybe five or 
six dollars a week. 

Supposing I make a rational choice, say 
at the age of twelve. I, now, am going to 
nave to endure four years of torture in 
classrooms where I’m not doing anything 
that's of any value to me, however valu- 
able it might be to some other kind of 
person. All of which time I could spend 
engaged in what really is interesting to 
me. Now wouldn't it be a rational choice 
to choose that rather than an increment 
in Salary of five or six dollars more than 
ten years from now? It seems to me 
rather dishonorable on the part of the 
President and the National Education 
Association and so forth to try to push 
these dropouts back into school, unless 
the school itself has more intrinsic 
value. 

But now let’s look at some middle-class 
kid Let’s say the child of a factory 
worker who has edged into the middle 
Class because the union has got him a 
better salary. He sees that his father 
and mother have struggled along work- 
ing terribly hard and the great achieve 
ment is that they've been able to get the 
superior refrigerator instead of the old 
one they had. And it is for this there is 
all of the difficulty about paying the 
instalment bill. 

He might well feel that this is a very bad 
choice. (‘I must make it because if I 
don’t do that in terms of all the evalua- 
tion I see around me, we are just going 
to sink into the depths of degradation.”) 
Nevertheless, it doesn’t make his heart 
leap up as really the kind of thing that 
his life wants to be about. And when 
he has to make that choice, he must 
make it, it seems to me, with a real 
feeling of inner defeat. 

From that point of view, I think that he 
would be wiser to drop out. I’m not 
Saying that education is not a valuable 
thing, but what it ought to do is to give 
One more and more ways to be able to 
enjoy the world and grow as a person, 
and not teach how to spend money. It 
has been said that the best things in life 
are free. I’m afraid that’s true. Much 
more than we're willing to allow. And if 
that’s true, then our economy is founded 
on a hoax and it must be clear in some 
dumb way to the majority of the people 
that this is a hoax. And they can’t get 
out of this thing and that’s why it looks 
like a rat race. 


Christmas and New Year greetings 
to Peace News readers and peace- 
makers everywhere from 
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Drama in the comprehensive school 


The battle to establish the importance of 
child drama in the primary school has 
been fought and won long ago. But too 
often still, at the secondary level, drama 
is regarded, at best, as an added frill 
and, at worst, as the prestige-making 
occasion of the annual production. 


This kind of public occasion can in fact 
be a positive educational danger, with 
its emphasis upon an impressive per- 
formance for the sake of the audience 
(which frequently means local digni- 
taries, members of the governing body, 
and others who need to be impressed), 
and also in its indulgence of the fan- 
tasies of a few children, the principals 
in the production, who see themselves as 
future great actors and actresses. If 
there is to be a school production, then 
the educational interests of the children 
must always be the first consideration, 
and the requirements of the audience 
are of clearly secondary importance - 
and this fact must be understood by 
everyone in any way concerned with the 
production from start to finish, Other- 
wise harm and damage to the real 
purposes of drama as an instrument of 
secondary education wil] almost certainly 
result. 


I want in this article to outline some of 


the reasons for regarding drama as 
central to the educative process at this 
level, and also to sketch in some of the 
particular experiments and approaches 
to this work that are being made in one 
comprehensive school. 


A word must first be said about the 
things we are not concerned to do. At a 
time when many of us are very anxious 
to establish fuller integration between 
the teaching of subjects at the secondary 
level, some schools are being misguided 
enough to set up separate drama depart- 
ments, staffed by specialists in this field. 
We believe most firmly that drama 
work, which includes of course mime, 
should be regarded as an integrated part 
of the work of the English department 
and not as a separate activity in itself. 
Jt cannot be too strongly stressed that 
we are not seeking to produce actors and 
actresses with professional competence 
and expertise, but to use drama as part 
of an educational programme which in- 
volves “the true culture of the feelings,” 
and of which all work in English is an 
essential part. 

This does not, in my experience, lead to 
any lowering of standards . most of us, 
in my own department, are fairly new 
to this kind of teaching, but we find an 


A proud figure standing alone in the vastness of the world. He looks as 
a king over his kingdom or a lord over his land: like some great man 
posing for a portrait or a statue. The overcast sky makes the deter- 
mination in him overpowering and his proudness comes out in fall. 
Many men are under his command or is he just a proud person in search 
of his fortune. A man perhaps on the brink of bankruptcy or even on 
the brink of a fortune in stocks or in money. Perhaps he has made 
many people lose their jobs through his ignorance or always helping 
other people to get higher and he is just staying where he is. Has he 
been treading on people or has he been trod on? 


TERENCE 


approach which is based not upon in- 
structions in the formal techniques of 
mime but on emphasising whether a 
particular way of showing a situation in 
mime works is far more educationally 
valid. It is the pupils themselves who 
are constantly the judges and critics of 
their own work - an approach which I 
would like to see extended in education 
on a wider basis. 


Equally we would repudiate the approach 
to child drama, fashionable in some 
circles, where the subject is seen as part 
of a socialising process, enabling the 
child to act out situations analogous to 
real life, and so become enabled to cope 
with them. Apart from the serious 
danger that could result from this 
approach in the hands of the amateur 
psycho-analysts, who bedevil a great deal 
of English teaching, the reinforcement 
of conventionally acceptable attitudes by 
this approach goes deep and seems 
particularly dangerous. One student to 
whom I was talking recently was telling 
me of a school where an outbreak of 
stone-throwing and window-breaking had 
been “cured” by the acting out of free 
drama which took window-breaking as 
its subject. Many of us would perhaps 
fee] that a more valid case could be 
made out for encouraging the breaking 
of windows through drama; but any 
attempt to use drama to impose a view 
on the personality of the child in this 
way - and the evidence suggests that it 
is fatally easy to do this - should be 
resisted at all costs. In itself it is a 
dangerous infringement of the child’s 
own personality, and it seems to me also 
the negation of the true creative purpose 
of dramatic work in school which is 
essentially liberating rather than restric- 
tive in its tendencies. 


In all our teaching of English we are 
concerned with enabling the child to 
widen its area of experience and, cog- 
nately, to find the language with which 
to localise and refer to this experience. 
The authors of a recently published 
textbook (Rowe and Emmens: English 
through Experience) are fond of quoting 
the phrase: “Man builds himself as he 
builds his language,” and this seems to 
me fundamentally true. By learning to 
grapple with language in the precise 
expression of experience the child 
develops a fuller capacity for experience 
itself and, through this, an opportunity 
to live more fully and imaginatively. 


But we would be very wrong in suppos- 
ing that this experience of language can 
only be linguistic and verbal - this has 
been one of the fundamental mistakes of 
traditional academic grammar school 
education. One of our first tasks must be 
to get behind words to the realities and 
experiences of which words are the 
symbol; to reawaken the senses, to make 
children more aware of their physical 
involvement in their surroundings. This 
is already being done in the primary 
school world through creative play of all 
kinds, and in the field of visual education 
too we are moving away from traditional 
academic conceptions of “ art ” to making 
children more aware of the fundamental 
facts of shape and colour. 


In English teaching this reappraisal of 
our purposes is also progressing - one of 
its first signs was the death of the 
teaching of formal grammar in many 
English departments. We are now 
beginning to understand the importance 
of play in the life of the child and its 
educational development, and there is no 
reason to suppose that this importance 
ceases or diminishes at the age of eleven. 
(The fashionable view is that there is a 
fundamental change in this respect with 
the coming of adolescence, but even this 
seems to me doubtful and subject to 
challenge.) To extend experience through 
drama and creative play - especially the 
awareness of social relationships within 
a group - is a natural way of learning 
in childhood, practised by animals as 
well as small children, and one of which 
we need to make use in our schools. 


We do not generally make use of a script 
or formal situations. Our children work 
in small groups, generally independently 
and self-chosen - an audience is some- 


thing of an irrelevance at this stage - and 
act out in words or mime physical ex- 
perience, emotions and social situations, 
of increasing complexity depending upon 
their familiarity with this kind of work. 
At an early stage such actions as fond- 
ling a kitten or lifting weights are 
typical examples of the kind of exercise 
material used. 


A remarkable degree of competence, 
depending on imaginative awareness, ig 
developed quite easily and speedily; and 
one aspect of this, which is of importance 
to the comprehensive school, is that 
seemingly less able children, intellectual- 
ly and academically, are often able to 
make startling progress in this work. 
(Although we do not normally teach in 
mixed ability groups in the school where 
I work, I suspect that the children in our 
drama would benefit if we did; experi- 
ments in this direction are currently 
being planned.) 


We can also extend the experience which 
has been gained physically through 
drama to written work. This is one 
reason why I am certain that drama 
should be a concern of the English 
department rather than a_ separate 
activity. The physical experience of 
drama can also be communicated through 
other media. One scheme we tried 
recently with our second years was to get 
one set to act out in mime various 
situations connected with a scene in a 
railway station - the venue and the 
situations being, as always, suggested 
by the children themselves. These were 
then photographed and the photographs 
handed out to children in other sets to 
write about. Some remarkably able 
pieces of writing showing skill in pene. 
tration into situations and character 
resulted from children who often would 
not have produced anything so good 
without this stimulus. (They were them- 
selves experienced in dramatic work, of 
course.) 


But our most important piece of drama- 
tie activity has been happening outside 
the classroom. One of my colleagues has 
set up a drama workshop to which the 
children come as volunteers in the lunch 
hour to act out and improvise situations 
and dramas in an experimental manner, 
Through this they are developing an 
acting style, a skill in improvisation and 
an awareness of convention and gesture, 
which will pay immediate dividends in 
their greater understanding of what goes 
on in the modern theatre and which may, 
in due time, lead to a public perfor- 
mance. 


This seems to me a fundamental con- 
trast to the kind of performance men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 
There one starts with a play and the 
need to impress an audience; here one 
begins with a company of actors and an 
intention to have fun with acting. The 
audience, if they are lucky, may have the 
fun shared with them. 

It is above all in the conception of drama 
as a_ self-generating,  self-organising 
voluntary group activity that its true 
social value is to be discerned. If more 
of our education could be along these 
lines I suspect a great number of the 
so-called problems of discipline would 
disappear. Most disciplinary problems, 
anyway, are caused by teachers rather 
than by children; they are part of our 
inheritance from a narrowly academic 
conception of education. A new approach 
to this problem in schools could well lead 
to far-reaching consequences in the 
organisation of society and our attitude 
to delinquency and _ criminals in 
general. , 
There is much of value to be gained 
through drama in the secondary school, 
only some of which I have had space to 
indicate here; but when I am asked, as 
I often am, to justify the time we spend 
on this work, the first argument to be 
presented is that the children enjoy 
doing it. When we have an adult popu- 
lation which gets as much fun out of 
its theatre as these children do, we may 
be on the verge of a genuine cultural 
renaissance. We may also be on the 
threshold of a sane society. 


Photo (left) by B. S. Trinder 
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Mississippi 
in the US 
illegally ? 


A charge that Mississippi is illegally in 
the United States of America has been 
made in Washington by the three con- 
gresswomen-elect of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party. - 

They charged in briefs served on Missis- 
sippi’s congressmen-elect that under an 
act of Congress passed in February, 
1870, which re-admitted Mississippi to 


the Union, the state pledged mever to 
alter or amend its constitution so“... 
as to deprive any citizen or class of 
citizens of the US of the right to vote 
who are entitled to vote by the constitu- 
tion herein recognised. ...” 

The briefs charged that under Missis- 
sippi’s 1869 constitution the only voting 
requirements were age and residence. 
An 1890 constitution, openly nullified the 
1870 resolution and disenfranchised most 
of the state’s Negro citizens, the MF DP 
leaders charge. 

In 1890, there were 80,000 more regis- 
tered Negroes than whites in Mississippi, 
while in 1961, registered whites out- 
numbered registered Negroes by 475,000. 
Total Negro registration dropped during 
this period from 189,000 in 1890 to 23,000 
in 1961. 

The three congresswomen-elect charge 
that the nearly total disenfranchisement 
occurred because Mississippi has “ re- 
peatedly passed laws and conducted a 
virtual reign of terror designed to keep 
Negro citizens from exercising the 
ballot.” 


East German professor 
released from jail 


The East German writer and publisher, 
Professor Wolfgang Harich, who was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in 
East Berlin in 1957 on charges of con- 
spiracy against the state, has been re- 
leased under the terms of the amnesty 
announced by Herr Ulbricht in October 
on the occasion of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. 


Professor Harich said in East Berlin 
last Sunday that he had hoped his case 
would have been forgotten by the 
general public after such a long time, a 
report in The Guardian stated last Mon- 
day. His aim now was to adapt himself 
to the role of an unassuming citizen of 
the Democratic Republic. 


At the time of his arrest in November, 


Cautious answers on disarmament 


Homer Jack reports from Washington: 
One hundred leaders of several dozen 
American organisations quizzed a dozen 
government officials on the next steps In 
American nuclear policy in an off-the- 
record conference here in Washington 
on December 15. Both on and off the 
record, the government is cautious, 
almost immobilised on nuclear issues. 
The Defence Department appears more 
creative than the State Department. 


The following conclusions were apparent, 


Anti-Italian 
feeling in 
Switzerland 


Andrew Trasler reports from Geneva: 
At a meeting in Zurich on December 7, 
organised by the Non-Partisan Union of 
Swiss Citizens, a speaker, Dr W. Baeggli, 
was shouted down when he said that 
Switzerland needed a certain number of 
foreign workers, and that Italians are no 
more criminal than the Swiss. When he 
said that each Swiss should work one 
hour longer each week to save 180,000 
foreign workers coming to the country, 
he was forced by the audience to stop 
speaking. 

A speaker from the Swiss People’s Move- 
ment against Overpopulation by Foreig- 
ners said that “the Italians come over 
here with their identity cards, and 
daggers in their suitcases.” Another 
speaker said that during the war traitors 
were shot, but the greatest treason of all 
time was being committed by the Berne 
government. 

Switzerland has a labour shortage in the 
poorer-paid and menial jobs, particularly 
In the construction industry and in the 
hotels. This shortage has been made up 
by a massive influx of workers from the 
south of Italy and from Spain, so that 
out of a total Swiss population of five 
and a half million, some 850,000 are 
foreigners. These workers form an easily 
recognisable minority in the large towns. 
Many are poorly educated and speak 
very little French or German and often 
live in  barrack-type accommodation, 
having very little social contact with 
Swiss people. Many send most of their 
pay to their families, so that the Swiss 
ia loses millions of francs month- 


y. 
The reference to Italians with “ daggers 
in their suitcases” follows on “Sicilian 
vendettas” publicity given to two 
murders committed by Italians in the 
last month. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern fines. 

Applications now belng 
considered for next year 
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some obvious even a long way from 
Washington. 

The Kennedy administration so oversold 
the uses of underground testing to get 
the partial test-ban treaty through Con. 
gress that now it is feared that Congress 
will never ratify a comprehensive treaty 
banning underground tests. Nevertheless, 
by midsummer the new, experimental] 
detection network may show that only a 
minimum of on-site inspections is neces- 
sary for a comprehensive treaty. In the 
meantime, the government refuses to 
declassify the results of its seven years 
of detecting Soviet tests. 

The MLF in its present form appears 
dead, and few officials volunteer privately 
to defend it. If the MLF were enacted 
today, it would still take four to five 
years to create. 

India is the next country that American 
officials most fear may join the atomic 
club. Serious thought is being given here 
.to how to allay India’s fears through 
some kind of nuclear power guarantee 
to India’s security. If one more nation 
acquires nuclear weapons, the door 
appears wide open for many others. 

A non-proliferation treaty, encompassing 
the Irish-sponsored UN resolution on 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, 


could suddenly become the next disarma. 
ment step of the detente. This need not 
entail inspection, although it would be 
preferable to incorporate some Inter- 
national Atomic Energy controls on 
power reactors. Since it is more impor- 
tant currently for West Germany to sign 
such an agreement even than the Soviet 


Union, perhaps a treaty could be 
launched initially without Soviet 
support. 

The administration is not publicly 
changing its policy towards Peking, 


although American public opinion is 
much less rigid since the Chinese atomic 
blast. The Chinese test has been called 
“the Birmingham of international rela- 
tions ” since the whole course of at least 
Asian relations may be changed because 
of the Chinese test. 

This conference might result in the 
creation of a more permanent non- 
governmental clearing-house on disarma- 
ment matters in Washington. The flabby 
response of governmental officials on the 
disarmament issue - nobody is enthusias- 
tic for general and complete disarma- 
ment, and some call it a “ fraud” - makes 
such a coalition of private peace and 
disarmament groups ever more neces- 
sary. 


US atom men warned 


The US Atomic Energy Commission dis- 
closed last Friday that atomic manufac- 
turers have been cautioned against 
selling equipment to other countries that 
could be used in the development or 
testing of atomic weapons, the New York 
Times reported last weekend. 

The specific object of the commission’s 
warning was France, which has refused 
to sign the limited test-ban treaty and is 
now preparing for atmospheric tests of 
A bombs near Tahiti in the South 
Pacific. 


The commission, in response to en- 


News in brief 


A report on radioactive fall-out in air 
and rain has just been published by the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority Research Group. It presents 
the results of research up to the middle 
of 1964 and is available from HM 
Stationery Office, price six shillings. 


Two young Indians, Ram Chandra 
Mehrotra and Raja Ram Singh, who set 
off on an international peace march from 
Raipur in India on January 1 this year, 
are now nearing Bombay after passing 
through New Delhi and spending some 
time there. They intend to visit Moscow 
and Washington and to end their march 
in Dallas, where the late President 
Kennedy was assassinated. They are 
ealling for unconditional nuclear dis- 
armament by all nuclear powers and a 
speedy agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament. 


“Mahatma Gandhi,” a film based on 
Louis Fischer’s book The Life of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, is to be made in India, 
Africa, and a British studio. The project 
has been approved by Mr Shastri, Prime 
Minister of India, and the script by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter. The 
film will follow the life of Gandhi from 
the age of eighteen, when he arrived in 
England to train as a lawyer; it will be 
directed by Richard Attenborough. It is 
budgeted at $5 million. 


quiries, made public two letters sent by 
its San Francisco operations office in 
October. The letters warned manufac- 
turers of the American obligation under 
the treaty not to assist any country in 
the testing of atomic weapons in the 
atmosphere. 

The letters went to concerns that had 
supplied equipment to the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory - the weapons 
laboratory at Livermore, California . and 
therefore were in a position to furnish 
equipment ‘which could be of interest 
to France in its nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme.” The first letter called the 
concern’s attention to the relevant section 
of the treaty; the second letter was more 
specific in its warning and called on the 
concerns to notify the commission of any 
procurement orders placed by France 
with a particular company. 

The commission declined to identify the 
company, but it was learned it was an 
import-export concern that in the past 
has purchased equipment for such coun- 
tries as France, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 


1956, Professor Harich was editor-in- 
chief of the German Philosophical Jour- 
nal, published in East Berlin, and Pro- 
fessor of Marxism at the Humboldt 
University. He was said by Western 
commentators to have been influenced 
by the views of the Hungarian philoso- 
pher, Gyorgy Lukacs, and by the former 
director of the Philosophical Institute at 
Leipzig University, Professor Bloch, who 
lost his job after the Hungarian uprising 
and later went to West Germany. 


The charges against Professor Harich 
alleged that he was the ring-leader of a 
group that kept in close contact with 
Hungarian revolutionaries, that he had 
conspired with the West German Social 
Democratic Party, drawn up plans for 
restoring a capitalist economy in East 
Germany, organised underground resis- 
tance cells and even planned a coup 
d'état. Another member of the group was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
and a third to two years. 


According to the president of the court, 
the three were sent to prison not for 
holding ideological views of their own 
Buy for actively conspiring against the 
state. 


Letters from Hungarian writers were 
found in the possession of the group 
urging the necessity of developing an 
independent East German communism. 
In articles in the journal Professor 
Harich and his colleagues had advocated 
a liberalisation of the East German 
economic and administrative system. 


20 years for 
‘sabotage’ 


Ian David Kitson, a former research 
fellow at Ruskin College, Oxford, was 
sent to prison for 20 years in the 
Supreme Court in Johannesburg last 
Friday on charges of sabotage and 
furthering the interests of Communism. 
Four other men, one of them white, were 
sentenced with him on similar charges. 
They were all found to have conspired to 
bring about “violent revolution” with 
Nelson Mandela and others who were 
sentenced to life imprisonment earlier 
this year. 


The Daily Telegraph reported last 
Saturday that there were wild scenes in 
court after the sentences were passed. 
The five men gave African nationalist 
Salutes and shouted slogans and the 
packed non-white galleries shouted back 
in response. 


The judge said that the five had formed 
a new revolutionary high command after 
the Rivonia trial resulted in Mandela 
and Walter Sisulu being imprisoned. He 
said that Kitson acted as a link between 
political leaders and the “Spear of the 
Nation” movement, said to be the mili- 
tant wing of the banned African National 
Congress. 


Ian Kitson, a South © African-born 
engineer, worked in Britain as a 
draughtsman and went to Ruskin College 
from 1952 until 1954: he returned to 
South Africa in 1960, 


The Draughtsmen’s and Allied Tech- 

nicians’ Association condemned the sen- 

tences as “savage.” It said that the five 

men were imprisoned under laws 

“which can be likened only to the racial 

and repressive legislation passed by 
itler.” 


Unconditional surrender was 
a mistake, says Eisenhower 


General Eisenhower was quoted last 
Sunday as saying that at the end of the 
Second World War he had complained 
privately about President Roosevelt’s 
decision to demand the unconditional 
surrender of Germany. 


The Times reported last Monday that in 
an interview with the Washington Post 
political reporter the General said: 
“Germany was defeated after the 
Battle of the Bulge. By January 16, 
1945, it was all over, and anyone with 
sense knew it was over, but then there 
was this statement that President 
Roosevelt made about unconditional 
surrender in 1943. This certainly had 
some influence. The whole spring cam- 
paign should have been abandoned.” 
General Eisenhower said Hitler had been 


able to use the demand to persuade the 
Germans to fight on longer than they 
might otherwise have done. He em- 
phasised that this view was necessarily 
speculative, but he was convinced that if 
it had been made clear that the policy 
of unconditional surrender was aimed 
directly at Hitler, rather than at the 
German people as a whole, the German 
Army might have killed or imprisoned 
the Fuhrer and then asked for peace. 


He said General Marshall, the then Chief 
of Staff of the Army, had also intimated 
strongly that he thought the policy mis- 
taken but had loyally supported the 
Commander-in-Chief. Asked why he had 
remained silent so long on the subject, 
General Eisenhower replied ‘“ nobody 
ever asked me.” 


